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irrigated by rivers from which the various Malay States take
their name. Much of the interior is covered by impenetrable
jungle, parts of which are still unexploited. Some primitive
tribes still roam in these jungles, but the country is mainly
inhabited by the Malays, who are believed to have made
their way into the peninsula from the archipelago. Moham-
medans by religion, they are expert fishermen and boat-
builders, living chiefly on the coasts and along the rivers,
and have been greatly addicted to piracy and to internecine
warfare in the past. The British have indeed brought law and
order, progress and prosperity to a once primitive, though in
many ways kindly land.
The Malays are a courteous, hospitable and attractive
people, but they are somewhat indolently, inclined, and the
introduction of new industries has brought with it a large
influx of industrious, hard-working Chinese, Indians and
other races, so that the Malays are at the moment actually
outnumbered in their own country. It is one of the respon-
sibilities of Britain to hold the balance even, and to bear in
mind that we are trustees for the Malay people, without
doing injustice to the other races who have helped to build
up Malaya.
The wealth of Malaya to-day is built up mainly on rubber
and tin, yet these are both modern developments, although
Chinese had been working tin on a small scale for centuries.
The story of the introduction of rubber into Malaya (and
Ceylon) from South America is a romance of science and
commerce. It was due mainly to Sir Joseph Hooker, then
Director of Kew Gardens, and to Sir Henry Wickham. The
plant grew in a wild state in the forests of the Amazon, and
it was due both to good fortune and to perseverance that
some of the seeds were successfully transplanted and culti-
vated, until now Malaya is the greatest rubber-producing
country in the world, followed closely by the Netherlands